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EsTABLISHMENT AND ORGANIZATION. 


Tae State Normal School or “ Seminary for the training of teach- 
ers in the art of teaching and governing the Common Schools” of 
Connecticut, was established by act of the Legislature, May session, 
1849, and the sum of eleven thousand dollars was appropriated for 
its support, for a period of at least four years. 

By a unanimous vote of both Houses, at the May session in 1858, 
the further appropriation of four thousand dollars a year for four 
years was made, to continue the school after the expenditure of the 
first sum. 

The entire management of the institution as to the application of 
the funds, the location of the school, the regulation of the studies 
and exercises, and the granting of diplomas, is committed to a Board 
of Trustees, consisting of the Superintendent of Common Schools, 
ex officio, and one member for each of the eight counties of the 
State. The Trustees are appointed by the Legislature, two in each 
year, and hold their office for the term of four years, without com- 
pensation for services. The Board must submit an annual report as 
to their own doings, and the progress and condition of the Semi- 
nary. 
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On the first of February, 1850, the Normal School was perma- 
nently located in New Britain. 

This location was selected on account of its central position and 
its accessibility from every section of the State by railroads, and 
also in consideration of the liberal offer on the part of the cit‘zens 
of the town to provide a suitable building, apparatus and library, 
for the use of the Normal School, and to place all the schools of the 
village under the management of the Principal of the Normal 
School as schools of practice. 

The school was opened for the reception of pupils on Wednesday, 
the fifteenth of May, 1850, since which time seven hundred and 
eighty-one pupils have been connected with the school. Forty-one 
have received the diploma. : 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 


The highest number of pupils which can be received in any one 
term is two hundred and twenty. 

Each school society is entitled to have one pupil in the school. 
Until, however, the whole number of pupils in actual attendance 
shall reach the highest number fixed by law, the Principal is author- 
ized to receive all applicants who may present themselves, duly 
recommended by the school visitors of their respective societies. 

Any person, either male or female, may apply to the school visitors 
of. any school society for admission to the school, by making a writ- 
ten declaration that “his [or her ] object in so applying is to quali- 
fy himself [or herself] for the employment of a common school 
teacher, and that it is his [or her] intention to engage in that em- 
ployment in this State.” 


Form or APPLICATION. 
[ Date. ] 
To the School Visitors of 

I hereby respectfully signify my desire to procure a Certificate of 
Recommendation for admission to the State Normal School. 

And I hereby declare that my object in seeking admission to the 
school is to qualify myself for the employment of a Common School 
Teacher, and that it is my intention to engage in that employment 


in this State. 
[ Signature. ] 


The school visitors are authorized to grant a Certificate of Admis- 
sion to the school, to any person who shall have been found on 
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examination by them, possessed of the qualifications required of 
teachers of Common Schools in this State, and suitable in respect to 
age, character, talents and attainments, to be received as a pupil in 
the Normal School. 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOMMENDATION. 


The following is the form of the Certificate which should be given 
by School Visitors to the Candidates whom they recommend for 
admission : 

[ Date. ] 

This is to certify, 

That 

has been examined by the School Visitors of 

Society, and approved as possessed of the qualifications required of 
teachers of Common Schools in this State, and that he [or she] is 
hereby recommended by the said visitors to the Trustees of the 
State Normal School, as a suitable person, by his [or her] age, 
character, talents and attainments, to be received as a pupil in that 
Institution. 


[Signed by the Chairman. } 


Applicants duly recommended by the school visitors can forward 
their certificates directly to the Associate Principal of the Normal 
School at New Britain, who will inform them of the time when 
they must report themselves to be admitted to any vacant places in 
the school. 

Persons once regularly admitted to the school, can remain 
connected with the same for three years, and will not lose their 
places by temporary absence in teaching Common Schools in the 
State, such experience in connection with the instruction of the 
Institution being considered a desirable part of a teacher’s training. 


CouRSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction will embrace— 

1. A thorough review of the studies pursued in the lowest grade 
of Common Schools. 2. An acquaintance with such studies as are 
usually embraced in Public High Schools. 3. The art of teaching and 
its methods, including the history and progress of education, the philosr 
ophy of teaching and discipline as drawn from the nature of the 
juvenile mind, and the application of those principles under the 
ordinary conditions of our Common Schools. 

The members of the school are arranged in three classes—Junior, 
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Middle and Senior. On being admitted, pupils are examined in 
order to determine to which class they shall be assigned. 


Srupies OF THE Junior Crass. 

Reading, Orthography and Phonetic Analysis; Geography and 
Map Drawing; English Grammar and Composition; Arithmetic, 
Oral and Written; History of the United States; Drawing with 
Pencil and Crayon; Vocal Music; Declamation. 


Stupies oF THE Mippte Crass. 

Rhetorical Reading, comprising Analysis of the Language, Gram- 
mar and Style of the best English Authors, their errors and beauties ; 
Orthography with Phonetic and Etymological Analyses; English 
Grammar with Analysis of Sentences; Composition and Declama- 
tion; Algebra; Arithmetic reviewed; Physiology and Hygiene; 
Botany ; Natural Philosophy ; Astronomy with use of Globes ; Draw- 
ing continued ; Vocal Music. 


Srupies or THE SEnror Crass. 

Rhetorical Reading, Orthography, and Critical, Phonetic and 
Etymological Analyses continued; Composition and Declamation ; 
Logic, Mental Philosophy and Rhetoric; Evidences of Revealed 
Religion and Natural Theology; Geometry and Trigonometry ; 
Chemistry ; Physical Geography and Meteorology ; Rhetorical Anal- 
ysis of “ Paradise Lost ;’ Drawing; Vocal Music. 

Instruction is given, if desired, in the French, German, Latin 
and Greek languages. Pencil and Crayon Drawing is taught by 
an accomplished Professor, without extra charge, and also Vocal 
Music. Pupils desiring it will receive lessons on the Melodeon or 
Piano, by paying the usual tuition. 

Lectures will be given on Mineralogy, Geology, Botany, Astron- 
omy, Physiology, and the Science and Art of Education. 


PRACTICE IN THE ART OF TEACHING AND GOVERNING SCHOOLS. 


The several schools of the First School District of New Britain 
are placed, by a vote of the district, under the instruction and disci- 
pline of the Associate Principal as Model Schools and Schools of 
Practice for the Normal School. These schools contain more than 
four hundred children, and are classified into three Primary, one 
Secondary, one Grammar and one High School. The pupils of 
the Normal School assist in the instruction of these schools, under 
the constant oversight of one of the Professors. 
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Text-Books. 

The library of text-books belonging to the school, numbers up- 
ward of four thousand volumes. Ata small charge, the pupils are 
allowed the use of such text-books as they need, and are thus 
relieved from the necessity of purchasing. 


APPARATUS. 

Provision is now to some extent made, and will be extended from 
time to time as the wants of the School may require, for illustrating 
the various studies pursued, by maps, diagrams, globes, and other 
apparatus, and the pupils are particularly drilled in the use of the 
blackboard and such other cheap and simple articles and forms of 
illustration as can be or should be found in every common school. 

The school is furnished with all the leading encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and other books of reference, and with the best works on the 
theory and practice of education, which the Normal pupils are ex- 
pected to read, and on some of which they are examined. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 
The Winter term will begin on Wednesday, Dec. 6th, and con- 
tinue sixteen weeks. The Summer term will continue fourteen 
weeks and the Fall term ten weeks. 


Boarp. 


The pupil must board and lodge in such families, and under such 
regulations, as are approved by the Associate Principal. 

The price of board, in private families, including room, lights and 
washing, is about $2.25 per week for females, and $2.75 for males. 
Persons expecting to join the school should signify their intention 
to the Associate Principal as early as practicable, before the com- 
mencement of aterm, so that suitable arrangements for board may 
be made. 


DIscIPLiNeE. 

The discipline of the institution is committed to the Associate 
Principal, who is authorized to secure the highest point of order and 
behavior by all suitable means, even to a temporary suspension of 
a pupil from the schools. The age of the pupils, the objects which 
bring them to a Normal School, and the spirit of the institution itself, 
will, it is believed, dispense with the necessity of a code of rules. 
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The members are expected to exemplify in their own conduct, the 
order, punctuality and neatness of good scholars, and exhibit in all 
their relations, Christian courtesy, kindness and fidelity. 


EXAMINATION AND INSPECTION. 


The school will be visited each term by a committee of the Trus- 
tees, who will report the results of their examination to the Board. 

There will be an examination at the close of each term, before 
the whole Board, and at the close of the fall term, the examination 
will be public, and will be followed by an exhibition. 

The school is at all times open to inspection, and school visitors, 
teachers, and the friends of education generally in this State, are 
cordially invited to visit it at their convenience. 


DIpLoMaA. 

The time required to complete the course of instruction and prac- 
tice, which shall be deemed by the Trustees a suitable preparation 
for the business of teaching, and entitle any applicant to a Diploma of 
the Normal School, will depend on the age, attainments, mental dis- 
cipline, moral character, and evidence of practical tact in instruction 
and government of each applicant. 

No Diploma will be given to any person who does not rank in the 
Senior Class, and has not given evidence of possessing some practical 
talent as a teacher in the Schools of Practice, or in the District 
Schools of the State. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

A portion of the vacation in the spring and autumn, will be devoted 
by the officers of the Normal School, to Teachers’ Institutes, or 
Conventions, in different parts of the State. 

At least two of these Institutes will be held in the Spring, for the 
special benefit of teachers who may be engaged or expect to teach 
District Schools in the summer following. 


County Teacuers’ Associations. 

The Principal or one of the Professors of the Normal School, will 
attend, on invitation and due notice, at every regular méeting of any 
County Teachers’ Association, which shall continue in session through 
two evenings and one day, and assist in the lectures, discussions and 
other exercises of the occasion. ~ 





Caters 
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NEW BRITAIN HIGH SCHOOL. 

This school is in the same building with the Normal School, and 
constitutes one department of the Model School. Pupils are receiv- 
ed from out of town. It is a good preparatory school for admission 
to the Normal School. 


Srupies TavGut. 

In the High School may be taught Reading, Elocution, Declama- 
tion and Composition, Grammatical Analysis, Higher Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, Descriptive, Physical and Mathe- 
matical Geography, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, 
General History, Moral Philosophy, Drawing, Elements of Astron- 
omy, Latin, Greek and French. 


TERMS OF TUITION. 


To pupils from out of the town of New Britain, attending the 
High School, forty cents for each week of attendance. 





FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue exercises of the Fifth Anniversary of the Connecticut State 
Normal School were held at New Britain on the 16th, 17th and 18th 
of October. They however, properly commenced on the Sabbath 
evening previous, when Rev. Mr. Rockwell, pastor of the South 
Congregational Church, preached before the Normal School and 
its friends on the uses of the Bible and of Religion in schools. 
His principles were these, that education must be not only intellect- 
ual, but moral and religious; and that this must be based on the 
teachings of the Bible. He spoke of the efforts which have been 
made to banish the Bible from our schools, and asked what could 
be offered in its place, adducing the testimony of the wisest men 
in its favor. Although just now ourattention is not especially direct- 
ed to this question, he hoped that, should attempts ever be made to 
check or limit the influence of the Bible and of religion in the 
schools of this State, such attempts might be promptly met and 
repulsed. He would not have this at all a sectarian influence, but 
a true and comprehensive moral one, such as would ennoble and 


‘really educate the soul. In conclusion, he spoke of what our schools 
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and education might become, if the Bible be made the basis of 
instruction. 

The address to the graduating-class was given on Monday evening 
by Mr. Barnard, Superintendent of Common Schools, who returned 
from Europe just in time to take the place of Mr. Philbrick, the Princi- 
pal of the school, who was prevented by illness from delivering this 
address. Mr. Barnard gave a brief account of the Educational 
Exhibition and Conference, which he was deputed to attend by the 
Legislature of Connecticut, and of which he will present hereafter a 
full report in the Connecticut Common School Journal. The exhi- 
bition was made up of contributions in school documents, plans of 
school-houses and furniture, maps, globes, and every conceivable 
article of apparatus suitable for illustration in literary and scientific 
institutions. The catalogue of the exhibition makes a closely print- 
ed octavo vulume of two hundred pages, and the articles displayed 
occupied the walls and tables on the floors of three stories of St. 
Martin’s Hall. In connection with the exhibition a course of sixty- 
four Lectures were delivered on some of the most important princi- 
ples, subjects and methods of education. Among the lecturers were 
Prof. Whewell, Head-master of Cambridge University, Dr. Latham, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Arnot, Dr. Carpenter, Dean of Hereford, 
and other eminent teachers and writers. The English government has 
made arrangements with the Society of Arts, under whose auspices the 
exhibition was got up, to make a permanent depository of the Mate- 
rial Aids of Education, for the use of Great Britain. 

Mr. Barnard dwelt at some length on some of the new develop- 
ments in the educational field in Europe, such as the industrial and 
reformatory schools, and polytechnic institutions, or schools of prac- 
tical science, as worthy of the serious attention of teachers and 
friends of popular education in Connecticut and the United States. 

On the morning of Tuesday the 17th, the Annual Examinations 
of the Junior, Middle and Senior Classes took place, at the Normal 
building. 

At the same place, in the afternoon, were exhibited by the Grad- 
uating Class, various methods of teaching, by which were illustrated 
their own proficiency and the plans carried out in the Model Schools 
of Practice, which are connected with the Normal School. 

The pupils of the Normal School are accustomed daily to hear 
the recitations of classes in these Model Schools, under the general 
direction and supervision of the Principals of the several Depart- 
ments. The particular mode of instruction and illustration, however, 
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with the immediate discipline of the class for the time being, is left 
to the judgment and tact of the Normal teacher, who thus becomes 
responsible, in a great degree, for the progress of his pupils in 
knowledge of the subject of study. 

Each member of the Graduating Class, on this occasion, presented 
a class which had been taught by him or herself, and very briefly 
conducted an exercise before the Normal School and audience assem- 
bled. Some of these exercises were examinations or reviews ; others 
were simple recitations of a single lesson; and still others miscel- 
laneous in character. Arithmetic, Geography, Latin Language, 
Reading, Spelling and Drawing were the subjects presented. The 
classes were of various ages, from tiny abecedarians of the Primary 
Department, to the lads and misses of the High School. The 
classes in Mental Arithmetic, having heard the question read, some- 
times repeated it, and gave the answer and solution both in concert 
and singly, as called upon, and sometimes gave the answer at once, 
with the solution afterward, if requested. Those in Written Arith- 
metic used the blackboard, and answered very readily questions pro- 
posed by their teachers. 

The classes in Geography used the outline maps of Europe and 
Asia, pointing out, naming and describing divisions, rivers, &c. 
These classes were from eight to ten years of age. The Latin 
classes recited reviews in Grammar. 

There was one class in Language which consisted of about thirty 
children of the age just mentioned. All brought small books in 
which were written exercises which had been presented at previous 
recitations. These were on various subjects suited to childish ca- 
pacity, such as “A walk,” “A Saturday afternoon,” “A flower,” “A 
book.” The teacher called upon several, who read a short exercise. 

The Alphabet Classes consisted of little children just learning the 
elements of reading. An amusing illustration was first given of the 
mode of teaching prevalent not many years ago—the teacher sitting 
with the class around her, beginning at a, to which she directs her 
scissors, and asking “ what’s that?” and meanwhile attending to the 
mischievous pranks of a class of older pupils. She then illustrated 
the alphabet class as it should be—teaching the name of the letter, 
and its sound, and then combining two or more of these simple 
sounds. She used the Alphabetical Frame. 

An Alphabet Class was also taught from the blackboard, the 
teacher drawing a simple picture, as of a top or dog, and requiring 
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the children to tell what it was; then telling them how to spell the 
word and make the letters on the board. 

The Reading Classes were exercised on the elementary sounds, 
force, pitch, &c. They read in concert or separately, as called upon, 
and with much energy and spirit. They had been trained upon very 
few pieces, and presented these in a very creditable manner. 

The spelling lesson was written upon the slates ; these were then 
looked over and corrected. 

There was also oral spelling, in which the pupils spelled each a 
syllable, pronouncing alternately, thus securing life and animation. 

The Drawing Class was a large one from the High School. They 
went rapidly through the elements of drawing, using the blackboard. 
They had practiced upon straight lines, angles and circles, with com- 
binations of these, and had received a little instruction in perspec- 
tive drawing. 

The intervals between these classes was occupied by the reading, 
by the Graduating Class, of essays on subjects connected with school 
teaching and discipline. These were short and practical, and were 
selected from the exercises which the class had presented during 
the summer. , 

On Tuesday evening the Annual Address before the Barnard and 
Gallaudet Societies, was delivered in the South Church, by Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, of Groton, Mass. 

Although he could lay no claim to an intimate acquaintance with 
the Connecticut School System, yet he felt that among the six cen- 
ters of New England education, there was none but a generous rival- 
ry; all had the same root. The system of education which we are 
building up differs from that of antiquity. We do not need such 
schools as they. The teacher is no longer the founder of a system, 
but rather the exponent of certain principles. 

It is the province of the teacher to develop mind, to give charac- 
ter to men, and if in a lifetime he shall bring out one Franklin or 
Channing, he has doue more than to have amassed millions. 

The true teacher takes hold of the practical and elemental. We 
are too apt to sacrifice permanent good to present gratification, and 
to limit the power of education. A little should be taught well, and 
school life be devoted to elementary branches, leaving the rest to 
the future. 

The teacher ought not to labor without money, for wealth has its 
advantages. He must have faith in the future. He will be remem- 
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bered with gratitude, for the influences of childhood remain long 
with us—the voices of the past are like inspirations. 

He rules in a little world where are the good, the bad, the timid, 
the brave, the ambitious, the fearful. The scales of justice must be 
evenly balanced. He must be patient, industrious, gathering gems 
for his pupils, inspiring them with a love of learning. Life is nat- 
ural here, and there is beauty init. Artificial life weakens our faith 
in humanity, and the teacher must have this faith, must believe the 
laws of progress, otherwise he need not wait to see that his influence 
is over. 4 

He must not grow old. He must cherish the feelings, sentiments 
and ambitions of youth. Estimating the child’s capacity, he must 
adapt his instructions thereto, and like men in other professions, he 
must be in earnest. An uninterested, faithless teacher should aban- 
don his profession, for every one will fail who expects to fail. 

The teacher may aid his pupils in the important matter of choos- 
ing a profession. He may often'give advice where parents will not 
or can not. He has in his school-room farmers, mechanics, students 
and lawyers. The artist ought not to be an astronomer. There is 
an infinite variety in men, and their profession and sphere of action 
should be most carefully selected. 

But all of life is not in the school-rocm, indeed a very small part 
of it; but here must be laid a foundation of learning. 

There are five principal means of education: viz., observation, con- 
versation, reading, memory and reflection. 

It is a great art to observe well and the power of observation is 
greatly varied. Each sees that which especially interests him. 
The world is full of knowledge and everywhere are lessons for our 
learning ; “ Sermons in stones and good in everything.” 

Conversation is an art and ascience. Its place in school-instruc- 
tion is no inferior one. The teacher can communicate much in this 
way. 

ut when school is left, reading, thorough and systematic, is the best 
mode of learning alone. Education is not finished with school. 
Then read mathematics, philosophy, history, &c, one topic at a time, 
taking poetry, romance, &c., afterward, since these too early read 
tend to make one dissatisfied with solid thought. 

With this cultivate a habit of reflection. The age offers great 
encouragement. Authors are not now poor unless they be poor 
authors. ‘Talent is appreciated. Little men seek beaten paths, yet 
this must not deter the young from pressing boldly on. The world 
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is ultimately just. The variety of minds is great and competition 
small. No two authors can be called rivals. The influence of great 
minds is permanent and beneficial. We copy the policy of Greece 
and Rome ; we admire and follow Demosthenes, Shakspeare. 

Yet be not imitators. Each has a path and let him walk courage- 
ously therein. The ruleof a successful life is to neglect no opportu- 
nity of doing good, for the student, to neglect none of gaining knowl- 
edge. 

The two great intellects of our age have been Kossuth and Web- 
ster. History has no parallel for the first. All were swayed by 
him. A stranger, he enlisted sympathy for his unhappy land. He 
had great hindrances, yet as an intellectual mission his was 
wonderful. 

Webster was never very popular with the masses; distant, reserved, 
often severe, yet greatly beloved by those admitted to his intimacy. 
His was a mathematical mind; his language was dignified, ex- 
pressive. He never attempted to move the passions of the people, 
yet he obtained great sway. Few speak toso many minds. His 
power was intellectual, superior and commanding. 

Men must be servants of their country and race ; they must possess 
greatness of soul, must dedicate all to goodness and virtue. 

North America has a wonderful, a glorious destiny before her; 
and in its achievement, the teacher must bear no unimportant part. 
His is a responsible work, a work whose results will be in eternity. 

On Wednesday morning at nine o’clock, A. M., occurred the 
reading and speaking for the Seymour prizes. Thomas H. Seymour, 
Minister of the United States to Russia, at the previous anniversary 
of the school offered fifty dollars to be expended in prizes, which should 
be bestowed upon those individuals who should excel in Reading, 
Declamation, Composition, Penmanship, and Drawing. There were 
six Competitors for prizes in Reading and Declamation, the 
former all ladies. Of these, three received prizes: viz., M. Jose- 
phine Wood, who read “ An Ode to the Flowers,” by Horace Smith ; 
Elizabeth H. Judson, who read, “ An Ode to the Passions,” by Collins ; 
and Caroline Jones, who read “ Voice of the Dead,” by Orville Dewey. 

The prizes in Declamation were received by Felix F. Mackey, 
who spoke “ Spartacus,” by Kellogg ; by J. Marshall Guion, who spoke 
“Lafayette,” by Everett, and by Henry Rogers, who spoke “ The 
Northern Laborer,” by Naylor. The prizes for Penmanship were 
awarded to Henry F. Taylor, George E. Gladwin, and Ellen E. 
Wilcox. ; 
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Those for Drawing were awarded to Emma C. Carter and Susan 
E. Grew for heads in Crayon, and to Abby C. Henry for landscape. ° 
None was given for prose Composition, one for a poem; was adjudged 
to Emma C. Carter. 

Prizes were also offered by the Associate Principal, for the three 
best specimens of Pen and Ink Map Drawing. Mary E. Hall, and 
Martha L. Barber and AA&toinette Alcott received them. 

After the Rhetorical exercises, an address was delivered before 
the Alumni by Franklin C. Brownell, of Hartford, a graduate of the 
class of 1851. As this address is to be published, no report of it is 
here made. 

The Committee of Award here made their report, and the prizes 
were presented as above stated, by J. D. Philbrick, the Associate 
Principal. . 

In the afternoon at two o’clock, the Rhetorical Exercises of the 
Graduating Class were listened to in the South Church, by a crowded 
audience. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Saxton. 

The following Original Hymn, written by Emma C. Carter, was 
then sung by the Normal School Choir. 


Unfurl the banner, let its folds 
Float o’er our noble land, 

Proud Science’ banner, starred with hope 
And striped by Truth’s pure hand. 


Upon the widening field of mind, 
There let this banner wave; 

Marshal beneath it Learning’s troops 
With earnest spirits brave. 


Break down the ranks of Ignorance, 
Ye heroes of the mind, 

And fight till round thy victor brows 
The laurel wreath is twined. 


Raise mp the standard, plant it high 
On Knowledge’s towering mount. 
Lead up child-soldiers, let them drink 

From Wisdom’s gushing fount. 


Go, bear this banner, Teachers, go, 
With pure hearts, true and strong ; 
Let “ Onward” e’er your motto be, 
** Excelsior,” your song. 
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The following essays were then read: 

The Teacher’s Reward, by Elizabeth R. Havens, of Wethersfield, 
The Beautiful, by Emily A. Thayer, of New Milford. The Perma- 
nence of Literature, by Jennette J. Rose of West Suffield. The 
Ocean, by Ellen Wheeler, of Stratford. Progress Eternal, by Mary 
B. Mather, of West Suffield. 

A song, “ The dZolian Lyre,” was then. sung by the Normal Glee 
Class. 

Self- Culture requisite to Success in Teaching was the subject of a 
Dissertation by Alden A. Baker, of Colchester. 

Then followed essays on “ Words,” by Emily L. Rogers, of New 
Fairfield. “ Work,” by Ellen M. Sprague, of Andover. The Field 
of Battle, by Ellen L. Cowell, of Waterbury, and “ Birds that 
flutter least are Longest on the Wing,” by Emma W. Brewer, of East 
Hartford. 

The Normal Glee Class gave another song, “ Away in early day.” 

Then were the following exercises. An essay on “ Motives in 
Teaching,’ by Emeline Harrison, of North Branford. This lady 
was excused from reading on account of ill health. An essay, Man 
made for Society, by Caroline C. Rose, of West Suffield. A Digser- 
tation on Individual Effort and Influence, by Walter R. Kingsbury, 
of Andover. An Essay on Purpose, by Sarah A. Buckingham, of 
Milford. An Essay, “ Musings” from the Journal of a Friend, by 
S. Elizabeth Stanley, of New Britain. 

Song, by the Glee Class, “ Sweet the hour when freed.” 

Forever Young was-the subject of the next essay, by Elizabeth 
Wheeler, of Stratford. Enthusiasm, by Ellen Wheeler, of New 
Haven. 

Emma C. Carter, of Pleasant Valley, read a poem, Zhe West. 

The closing exercise of the Class was a Dissertation on The Esthetic 
Element in Education, which, with the Valedictory Address, was 
given by George E. Gladwin, of Higganum. 

The choir then sung the following Original Hymn, written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney. 


Go forth, ye faithful bands, 
Who till the mentd field, 
And better guard your native land 
Than warrior’s spear or shield ; 
Go, sow the plastic soil 
With seeds of truth and love, 
And educate a blessed race 
Of citizens above. 
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So may your country’s smile, 
The earnest toil regard, 
And the young glow of grateful hearts 
Your culturing care reward, 
And Heaven’s approving voice 
The finished work repay, 
When its recording books unfold, 
At the great harvest day. 


The Diplomas were then presented to the above class of sixteen 
ladies and three gentlemen, by Hon. Francis Gillette, who accom- 
panied the presentation by a brief and appropriate address, expres- 
sive of the sympathy and interest of the Board of Trustees. 

Gov. Dutton, who was present, being called upon, made some time- 
ly and interesting remarks, alluding pleasantly to his own history 
as a teacher, and expressing his gratification at what he had seen 
and heard. 

Dr. Beckwith, of the Board of Trustees, said a few words of 
commendation and encouragement. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, other gentlemen of the Board 
and audience declined speaking, and the exercises were closed. 

Mrs. J. D. Philbrick invited the Trustees, Teachers and all mem- 
bers of the Normal School, their friends from abroad, and the citi- 
zens of New Britain, friends of the pupils of the Model School, to 
meet for a social interview at the Humphrey House at half past 
seven P. M. A very large company assembled, and spent an eve- 
ning, long to be remembered, for its pleasures. 

The anniversary exercises of this year were of unusual interest. 
The class of Graduates was larger than ever before ; the number of 
friends from abroad was very great in comparison with former years. 
The Board of Trustees were present, with one exception, caused by _ 
illness, and all the exercises passed off in a manner gratifying to the 
friends of the Institution. 

Much commendation is due to the citizens of New Britain, for 
their cordial reception of the visitors from abroad, who, owing to the 
closing of the hotel in the village, were dependent on their hospi- 
tality. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


An Annual Meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was opened in the Central Baptist Church, at Norwich, on 
Monday, October 23d, 1854, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Meeting called to order by the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, 
of Waterbury, Conn. 

Voted, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chair to 
report business for the Association. The President announced D. 
N. Camp, of New Britain; F. C. Brownell, of Hartford; E. H. 
Cole, of Collinsville. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Moore, of Norwich. Opening 
address by the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington. Report of Busi- 
ness Committee presented and accepted. 

It was voted that a Committee on Nominations be appointed by 
the Chair. This committee consisted of John D. Philbrick, of 
New Britain; Obed B. Morse, of Plymouth; George Sherwood, of 
New Milford; J. S. Lathrop, of New London; William Foster, Jr., 
of Killingly. 

Report of the Treasurer, showing a balance on hand of $22.50. 
Report accepted. : 

Report of the Publishing Agent was made by Fred. B. Perkins, 
of Hartford. It was voted that the report be recommitted to the 
Agent, with instructions to put it in form for publication. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to report resolutions ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Association upon the action of the last 
Legislature of the State in relation to schools. This committee con- 
sisted of F. C. Brownell, of Hartford; F. B. Perkins, of Hartford ; 
James Lane, of Norwich. 

J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, introduced the following res- 
olution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to take into con- 
sideration and report on the expediency of appointing an Agent of 
the Association, and if deemed advisable, to propose a plan of 
operations for such agent, and the ways and means of meeting the 
expenses of the office. 

Remarks on the resolution by J. D. Philbrick, E. C. Cole, Fred. 
B. Perkins, and Ira Patchin, of New York. 

Resolution passed. The committee chosen were J. D. Philbrick 
E. C. Cole, F. B. Perkins, C. B. Webster, F. C. Brownell. 
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Voted, That a committee of one from each county be appointed 
to report on the condition of schools in the State. The committee 
was as follows: 

William Foster, Jr., Windham county ; J. S. Lathrop, New London 
county; F. C. Brownell, Middlesex county; A. J. Wells, Hartford 
county; M. T. Brown, New Haven county; O. B. Morse, Litchfield 
county ; E. E. Talcott, Fairfield county ; E. C. Cole, Tolland county. 

Voted, That the Publishing Agent and Resident Editor of the 
Journal, with three other gentlemen, be appointed a committee to 
report on the method and means of conducting the Journal for the 
ensuing year. 

The committee consisted of F. B. Perkins, J. D. Philbrick, F. C. 
Brownell, D. N. Camp, L. L. Camp. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock P. M. 


Monpay Evenine, 7 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, and a lecture 
delivered by D. N. Camp. Subject, Elementary Instruction. 

At the close of which the record of the day session was read and 
accepted. 

The President stated that an opportunity was now given for any 
one to remark upon the subject of the lecture, or upon any other 
topic connected with education. 

Remarks were made by General Williams, Mr. J. L. Denison, Rev. 
J. P. Gulliver, Rev. W. H. Moore, Rev. Benjamin Paddock, Mr. 
William A. Buckingham, Dr. Alvan Bond, Prof. J. D. Philbrick, 
and Mr. F. C. Brownell. 

Voted, To continue the subject to-morrow morning. 

Dr. Bond stated that the Otis Library would be open from 9 in 
the morning to 9 in the evening, and extended an invitation to mem- 
bers of the Association to visit the rooms. Invitation accepted and 
thanks presented. 

Moved that this meeting adjourn to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuespay, A. M., 9 o’clock. 


Meeting called to order by the President, and opened with prayer 
by Dr. Bond. 

Minutes of last evening read and accepted. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to report for the Norwich 
papers. 
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Committee consisted of L. L. Camp, F. C. Brownell. 

Report of Committee on Nominations made and accepted. 

The following officers were nominated and chosen for the year 
ensuing. 

President, D. N. Camp, of New Britain. 

Vice-Presidents, J. E. LovELL, of New Haven; F. F. Barrows, 
of Hartford; Georce SHeRwoop, of New Milford; F. B. Brig- 
HAM, of Norwalk; S. Cuase, of Middletown; L. L. Camp, of New 
London: Witt1am Foster, Jr., of West Killingly; Watter R. 
Kinessury, of Rockville. 

Recording Secretary, J. W. Tuck, of New Britain. 

Corresponding Secretary, C. B. WessTER, of Norwich. 

Treasurer, F. C. BROWNELL, of Hartford. 

The President expressed his thanks to the Association for their 
earnest codperation, &c. 

Moved by George Sherwood, that the thanks of the Association 
be given to the late President for the able manner in which he has 
discharged the business of his office. 

D. N. Camp, President elect, then took the chair. J. W. Tuck 
being absent, M. T. Brown was appointed Recording Secretary pro 
tem. in his place. 

The committee reported upon the condition of the State Common 
School Journal, through F. C. Brownell. The report was laid upon 
the table for further consideration. 

The committee appointed to report upon the propriety of appoint- 
ing a State Agent, next reported through J. D. Philbrick, the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The report was accepted after remarks by Mr. Denison, of Mystic, 
William Foster, Jr., of West Killingly, and E. B. Huntington, of 
Waterbury. 


REPORT. 
Expediency of establishing the Office. 


The committee to whom was referred the resolution respecting 
the appointment of an Agent of the Association, have considered 
the subject, and beg leave to report that in their opinion the advan- 
tages of such an agency, filled by a mun of the proper qualifications, 
must be obvious at first glance. In the first place he could ac: as an 
agent of the Journal: it is believed that the efforts of an efficient 
agent might double the present circulation during the ensuing year. 
This will be a great point gained in our educational enterprise, for, 
as a general thing, the securing of a new subscriber and reader of 
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an educational journal proves to be the acquisition of an active and 
enlightened friend of the cause in which we are engaged. Could we 
place our Journal in the hands of all the people and teachers of the 
State, and induce them to read it, a general reformation of our 
schools would inevitably follow. 

Secondly, by visiting schools and conferring with teachers and 
school officers he would diffuse a knowledge of the best methods of 
organization, classification and instruction of schools, the most 
approved plans for the construction of school-houses, as well as of 
ventilating, warming and furnishing the same. 

Thirdly, he might aid directly in promoting the interests of the 
members of the Association by ascertaining, and giving information 
as to places where their services will be most highly appreciated and 
most liberally rewarded. 

Fourthly, he might codperate with the Superintendent of Schools 
in arranging and conducting Teachers’ Institutes. From these, and 
other considerations your committee have arrived at the conclusion 
that the establishment of the office in question is extremely desirable 
a that the probability of its beneficial effects is too strong to admit 
of a reasonable doubt. 


Ways and means of support. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools can draw from the State 
Treasury annually the sum of three dollars for each school society 
in the State, in which he can certify that a lecture has been deliv- 
ered; he has also in his hands the expenditure of the funds appro- 
priated to Teachers’ Institutes, and the committee are authorized 
to guarantee to an approved Agent, for services in these two fields 
of labor, the sum of six hundred and fifty dollars, provided he shall 
lecture in one hundred and fifty societies, and devote eight weeks 
if required to the conducting of Institutes. 

It is believed by the committee that the sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, which is received from the State Treasury by the 
Association might be safely devoted to this object, as the increase 
of the subscription list of the Journal which would be thereby se- 
cured, would obviate the necessity of applying that fund to its support. 

This added to the above named sum, the amount is nine hundred 
dollars. 

The committee think that a further sum of three hundred dollars 
should be guaranteed by voluntary subscriptions from members of 
the Agociation and other friends of common school improvement. 
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Plan of Operation. 


The committee have already indicated to some extent their views 
as to the objects to which the efforts of the agent should be direct- 
ed, and the means by which he should aim to accomplish those 
objects. They have nothing further to report under this head, ex- 
cept to recommend that this officer act under the superintendence 
and direction of an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the President of the Association, 
and another member to be appointed by the Board of Directors. 

They would recommend that the salary of the agent be not less 
than one thousand dollars per year including expenses, and that he 
be elected by the Board of Directors to hold his office one year 
from this time. 


It was moved that a committee of one from each county be appoint- 
ed to devise ways and means for raising money to aid the efforts of 
the State Agent. The chair appointed the following gentlemen. 

Hartford county, J. D. Philbrick; New Haven county, E. B. 
Huntington; Litchfield county, O. B. Morse; Middlesex county, 
W. W. Wilcox; Fairfield county, G. M. Sherwood; New London 
county, C. B. Webster ; Windham county, Wm. Foster, Jun. 

, Committee reported through F. B. Perkins, resolutions expressing 
the opinion of the Association upon the action of the last Legislature 
of this State in relation to schools. 

After an amendment, supplying an omission, the report was adopted. 


Preamble and Resolutions. 


Whereas, The General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, at 
its session for 1854, appropriated two hundred and fifty dollars to the 
State Teachers’ Association, eight hundred dollars for holding Teach- 
ers’ Institutes ; five thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
State Normal School; five hundred dollars for the expenses of the 
State Superintendent abroad; laid a State tax of one per cent. on 
the grand list for school purposes; and authorized the consolidation 
of school districts and the taking of sites for school-houses wherever 
needed ; 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association these measures 
are eminently wise and practical, and deserving of the cordial support 
of all friends of education; and that this Association does hereby 
offer its thanks to the State of Connecticut for having done so much 
to further a cause which is not secondary to any upon whic they 
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can act, and does also hereby pledge its best and most earnest efforts 
to second and carry on a reform so well adapted to elevate the char- 
acter and increase the happiness of our State. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of this preamble and these 
resolutions be sent by the Corresponding Secretary to the Governor 
of the State of Connecticut. 

Voted, In accordance with the recommendation of the above com- 
mittee, that copies of said preamble and resolutions be sent to two 
papers in Hartford, two papers in New Haven, and to one paper in 
each of the other counties in the State. 

Moved by L. L. Camp, that the annual meeting of this Association 
be holden in the spring instead of the fall as heretofore. 

The motion was changed to the form of a request to the Directors 
to appoint the annual meeting in the spring at such time as will con- 
venience the greatest number of teachers, and to call the next annual 
meeting one year from next spring. 

Mr. Brownell moved that the State Superintendent and a com- 
mittee of two should recommend a uniform and specified time for 
vacations. 

The motion was adopted. F.C. Brownell and F. B. Perkins, 
committee. 

Yoted, That all moneys of the Association shall pass through the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

Moved and adopted that a new Board of Editors be appointed for 
the year. A committee of three were appointed by the chair to 
make nominations, consisting of F. C. Brownell, L. L. Camp, F. B. 
Perkins. 

Reports of the state of schools and educational interests in the 
various counties of the State were next listened to. 

Mr. M. T. Brown reported for New Haven county and Mr. A. J. 
Welles for Hartford county. 

The Committee on Nomination of “ Editors” reported as follows : 

Editors,—Henry Barnard, Hartford; John Brocklesby, Hartford ; 
J. D. Philbrick, New Britain; F. B. Perkins, Hartford; E. B. 
Huntington, Waterbury; M. T. Brown, New Haven. 

The report was adopted. 

Moved to adjourn to meet at fro o’clock at the Baptist church. 


TuEspAy, two o’clock, P. M. 


Meeting was called to order by the President and listened to an 
address from Mr. J. L. Denison, of Mystic. 
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Committee appointed to devise ways and means for raising money 
to aid the efforts of the State Agent, reported that a sufficient sum 
had been pledged to warrant the appointment of said Agent. The 
report was accepted and adopted. 

Voted, To appoint the agent by the Board of Directors. 

On motion, proceeded with report from the counties, O. B. Morse 
reported for Litchfield county, also Geo. M. Sherwood and Rev. W. 
H. Moore. F. C. Brownell for Middlesex. J. S. Lathrop, of New 
London, for New London county. Wm. Foster, Jr., of West Kil- 
lingly, for Windham. Remarks were also made by M. Pierce, Rev. 
J. P. Gulliver and General W. Williams, of Norwich. E. H. Cole, 
Bristol, reported for Tolland county, and E. E. Talcott, Gilead, for 
Fairfield county. 

J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, M. T. Brown, of New Haven, 
and Ira Patchin, of Livonia, N. Y., made some remarks. 

Voted, To adjourn to 7 o’clock, P. M. 


TueEspAy, 7 o’clock, P. M. 


Meeting was called to order by the President. George B. Sher- 
wood was appointed Recording Secretary, pro tem., in place of M. 
T. Brown, absent. Minutes of the day session read and accepted 
and report referred to President and Recording Secretary, to be cor- 
rected and prepared for publication. Association listened to an 
address from Rev. J. P. Gulliver: subject, “ The Importance to the 
Teacher of forming a Perfect Ideal of Education.” 

Voted, To request a copy of the lecture for publication. 

Voted, That the thanks of this Association be given to the citizens 
of Norwich for their hospitalities, and also to the local committee 
for their assistance in making arrangements for the Association. 

Listened to a short lecture on Physiology from Dr. B. N. Comings, 
of New Britain. 

Meeting adjourned, sine die. 





LETTER FROM HON. HENRY BARNARD. 


Tue following letter, addressed { the president of the Association, 
was not received in Norwich until Mr. Huntington had left for 
Waterbury, and was not placed in the hands of the secretary until it 
was toolate to be communicated to the Association. Of the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Barnard and the appointment of his successor we shall 
have something to say in our next number. 
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HartrorpD, 23 October, 1854. 
Rev. E. B. HuntineTon, 

President of State Teachers’ Association. 

Dear Sir :—I am suffering to day from severe illness, and I fear 
I shall not be well enough to-morrow to go down to Norwich to meet 
with the State Teachers’ Association and the Board of Editors of 
the Connecticut Common School Journal. I beg of you to assign « 
this as the only reason for my non-attendance, and to assure both 
the teachers and my associates in the board, of my deep interest in 
their proceedings, and of my ready co‘peration, as a member and as 
Superintendent, in the work of carrying out any plans which may be 
devised to give still greater efficiency to the Association and to the 
Journal. From the outset of my official connection with the cause 
of popular education in this State, I have regarded them both as 
indispensable auxiliaries in my labors, and I have spared neither 
time or expense to promote their usefulness. The present flour- 
ishing condition, both of the Association and the Journal, are among 
the most auspicious omens of a still brighter future for our common 
schools. They will do much to inspire and strengthen a professional 
feeling among teachers. All the advantages felt by those who pre- 
pare in common for the same profession or act in concert,—friend- 
ships, springing from congenial tastes, and the same difficulties 
encountered and triumphs achieved,—mutual encouragement and 
assistance in studies, discussions and comparison of views,—the 
attainments of solitary reading and isolated experience quickened by 
the action of living mind,—new advances in any direction by one, 
made the common property of all,—old and defective methods held 
up, exposed and corrected,—the tendency to a dogmatical tone and 
spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to a dull monotony of character, 
withstood and obviated,—the social position and influence which 
follow the combined action of large numbers in the same pursuit, 
and the awakening of a deep parental interest in the work of the 
teacher, and thus bringing the home and the school into closer sym- 
pathy and codperation,—all these results will be experienced in a still 
larger measure than now. 

I regret my inability to be present at this meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Norwich, the more, because it is the last occasion I shall 
have as Superintendent to meet with the teachers of Connecticut in 
their associated capacity. ’ With them, I trust, I shall be permitted 
as a citizen, to meet, from year to year, and by voice and pen to 
make my humble contribution to the discussion of important ques- 
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tions touching the advancement of our common schools, and the 
higher appreciation and more adequate compensation of the services 
of well qualified teachers. But with the close of this year my 
official connection with the schools and teachers will terminate, and 
T had cherished the hope that I might improve an otherwise unoccu- 
pied hour in the course of your session, in reviewing the past and 
present condition of our common schools, and mark the progress 
which has been made in the State and out of it, since the tenth of 
November, 1838, when a similar association of the teachers and 
friends of education of New London county was held in Norwich, 
probably in the very hall where your Association will be gathered. 
The attendance on your meeting from every part of the State, the 
topics discussed, the mention made of such facts as “State Normal 
School,” “ County Teachers’ Institutes,” “ State Teachers’ Associa- 

. tion,” “Common School Journal,” “Town tax for school purposes,” 
“new school law, authorizing gradation of schools,” “ Board of 
Education,” “ Free High School,” and the attractive and convenient 
school-houses now in the process of construction in the district in 
which you are assembled, at an expense of sixty thousand dollars, 
would furnish the appropriate topics for such a review as I proposed 
to make. 

I should have been glad on such an occasion to pay a passing trib- 
ute to the educational services of several who took an active part in 
the proceedings of the convention of 1838, but are now removed 
from among the living; of the venerable Dr. Samuel Nott, of 
Franklin; of Thomas S. Perkins, of New London; of Jeremiah 
Halsey, of Preston; of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, of Hartford ; 
of Calvin Goddard, and Judge Lanman, of Norwich. There were 
others present and active, who if in Norwich at this time will, I am 
sure, be with you: the Rev. Dr. Bond, General Williams, Gilman, 
Perkins, Ripley, Buckingham, Breed, Dunham, Hooker, Foster, &c., 
who must rejoice at the present consummation of their labors, and 
whose cordial welcome whenever I visited Norwich, I shall never forget. 
I shall be disappointed not to meet them once more in educational 
council, and bespeak their prompt and hearty codperation with the 
gentleman (John D. Philbrick, Esq.) who, on my nomination, has been 
appointed by the unanimous vote of the Trustees of the State Nor- 
mal School, Principal of the institution, and, as such, Superintendent 
of Common Schools. Mr. Philbrick, as you know, is a wise, practi- 
cal teacher, of large personal experience in every department of the 
educational field, and has shown himself willing to labor in season 
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and out of season, and to spend and be spent, in the cause of common 
schools and popular education. He enjoys the highest respect and 
love of the teachers, and by his ability, common sense and devotion 
to his duties, will deserve and secure the confidence and codperation 
of the people of the State. 


I remain Your Ob’t Serv’t, 
HENRY BARNARD. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


LONDON EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION AND LECTURES. 


Tue Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and 
Commerce, under whose auspices the London Educational Exhibi- 
tion was held in 1854, was established in 1754, and was soon after- 
ward incorporated by Royal Charter, for “ bestowing pecuniary and 
honorary rewards for meritorious works in the various departments 
of the Fine Arts, for discoveries, inventions, and improvements in 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Mechanics, Manufactures, and other useful 
arts, for the application of such natural and artificial products, wheth- 
er of home, colonial, or foreign growth and manufacture, as appear 
likely to afford fresh objects of industry, and to increase the trade 
of the realm, by extending the sphere and operations of British 
commerce.” In prosecuting these objects, the Society has already 
expended a sum of upward of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
in prizes, premiums, and pecuniary grants. In the Society’s 
Transactions there is abundant proof that, on the one hand, 
inventors and others have gladly availed themselves of the aid and 
countenance thus afforded ; and on the other, that these yearly pre- 
miums have done much to encourage and promote the liberal arts, 
have led to many most important improvements in the manufactures 
of the empire, and have opened out new and valuable sources of 
industry and commerce, not only in Great Britain and its colonies, 
but also in foreign countries. 

The session commences in November and ends in July. The 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society are held on every Wednesday 
during the Session at eight o’clock in the evening. At these 
meetings papers are read on some of the subjects relating to inven- 
tions, improvements, discoveries, and other matters connected with 
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the Arts, Manufactures, or Commerce of the country ; and after- 
ward the merits of the communication are fully and freely discussed. 

From a very early period the Society has held Exhibitions of 
various kinds. Those of the last few years, prepared the way for 
the Great International Exhibition of 1851. These Exhibitions, by 
showing what has already been done, and the degree of perfection 
that has been attained, tend to stimulate the progrees of invention 
and design, and to direct attention to those points still requiring 
improvement. They may be divided into three classes. 

1. Exhibitions of Inventions; or a collection of articles that 
have been invented, patented, or registered during the 
twelve months next preceding. 

2. Exhibitions of Select Specimens of British Manufactures 
and Decorative Art. 

3. Special Exhibitions either of the Pictures, Drawings, Sketch- 
es, and Studies of an eminent contemporary Artist; or of 
some branch of Illustrative Art, as Wood Engraving, 
Chromo-Lithography, &c. 

The Society of Arts has always aimed at the promotion of Edu- 
cation; and rendered some services in this cause before the Educa- 
tional Societies now flourishing were in existence. 

Being now in its One Hundredth Session, the Society has been 
desirous that the celebration of this event should be marked by some 
prominent measures, indicating its settled conviction that it is to an 
improved Education of all classes that the Nation must principally 
look for a progressive improvement in its Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

In May, 1852, under the presidency of the Marquis of Lands- 
downe, K. G., it was resolved, on the motion of Earl Granville, that 
the Society should offer to receive into union the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, Philosophical Societies, Atheneums, and 
Mechanics’ Institutes, which are established in all parts of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Three hundred and fifty-five of these bodies have 
already been taken into the union; and at the Conference of their 
Representatives, in June, 1853, the Council was particularly invited, 
and undertook to hold an Educational Exhibition, at the opening of 

the next Conference, in the present year. 
It was considered that such an Exhibition, got up on a large and 
complete scale, and well arranged, would have a powerful effect in 
improving the means of Education, and in raising the public ideas 
respecting it. 
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At the instance, and with the aid, of this Society, the Lord Mayor 
of London, in 1853, held a small Exhibition of Educational Appa- 
ratus at the Mansion House. This Exhibition excited a very lively 
interest ; but was not more than sufficient to show the great impor- 
tance of the subject thus attempted to be illustrated, and its back- 
ward condition in England. 

The council of the Society, in order to make the Exhibition com- 
plete and thoroughly practical and instructive, secured the aid of 
the Foreign and Colonial Department of the Government in making 
known the object of the Society to Foreign States and the British 
Colonies, and the privilege of admission, duty free, of all articles 
sent to the Exhibition. They also associated with themselves in the 
management of the Exhibition, a number of the most eminent teach- 
ers and promoters of popular Education in the different sections of 
the kingdom. 

Contributions to the Exhibition were forwarded not only from all 
the principal Educational Societies and Schools in the United King- 
dom, and dependencies, but from France, Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, Bavaria, Saxony, Russia, Hanover, Aus- 
tria, and most of.the Cantons of Switzerland. The United States 
were represented only by contributions from the Board of Education 
in the City of New York, and Legislature of Connecticut. The 
articles displayed on walls and tables occupied nearly all the area of 
St. Martin’s Hall, one of the largest public buildings in London. 
The Catalogue makes an octavo pamphlet of nearly two hundred 
pages in small type. H. B. 

( To be continued. ) 





Besident Editor’s Department. 


CITY AND TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Some doubts having been expressed lest the operation of the act 
of the last General Assembly, authorizing any town, which does not 
embrace a city within its boundaries, and any city, to consolidate the 
several existing school districts and parts of districts, within their 
respective limits, into one school district, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining common schools of different grades, might 
be embarrassed by the provision which declares such a town or city 
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district not to belong or be part of any existing society, as such 
district might not be entitled to the annual distribution of the income 
of the school'fund among the several school societies. We are 
happy to announce that the comptroller, Mr. Dunham, after consulting 
with Judge Storrs and Judge Hinman, has decided that it will be his 
duty to include any town or city district, which shall be organized 
according to the act referred to, and which shall make the return of 
the number of children between the ages of four and sixteen, in the 
manner and-at the time prescribed by said act, in the next distribu- 
tion of the income of the school fund as though such district were 
a school society. We hope, after this decision, our cities will go 
forward and organize under the new act. 


GOOD NEWS FROM NEW LONDON. 


Ir has been said by many that the act of the Legislature imposing 
a one per cent. tax upon the property of the people of Connecticut 
for the support of common schools, would have a tendency to lessen 
the appropriations made by cities and towns for that purpese. It 
may be so in some places, but not here. 

At a city meeting held Oct. 2d., it was voted to raise the following 
sums by tax for the ensuing year, viz.: For the public schools, 
three thousand two hundred dollars. For the ladies’ high school, one 
thousand five hundred dollars; and for the lads’ high school, one 
thousand three hundred dollars, making an appropriation of six 
thousand dollars, just double that made last year. New London 
now raises by tax at the rate of three dollars for each scholar in the 
town, which, if we mistake not, is the largest tax raised by any town 
in the State. Query, should not the State help those who do so much 
to help themselves ? L. L. C. 

New Lonpon. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tue State of Rhode Island has established a Normal School. 
The first term commenced in May. Dana P. Colburn, formerly of 
the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School, lately well known as a suc- 
cessful instructor in the Teachers’ Institutes in Massachusetts, has 
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been appointed Principal. He is assisted by Arthur Sumner, recently 
a teacher in the Lancaster Normal School. 
The school is located at Providence. 


On10 Normat Scuoor.—At a meeting of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, in July, the subject of establishing a 
State Normal School under the auspices of the Association, was 
discussed at considerable length, and a committee was finally appoint- 
ed to report a plan at the next annual meeting. 

This is a bold step, but the teachers of Ohio have inscribed EHxcel- 
sior upon their banner. They have no such word as can’t in their 
dictionary. Like the great Roman, they consider nothing as done 
while anything remains to be done. Like the great Corsican, they 
always do what they undertake. In wishing them success we are 
sure to have our wish gratified. 


MassacuusetTts. During the past year, a powerful impulse has 
been given to the Normal Schools of Massachusetts. A new one has 
just been established at Salem under the charge of Richard Edwards, 
Esq. A fine edifice has been erected for the accommodation of the 
celebrated West Newton school, now located at Framingham. 

There are now in the State four State Normal Schools, one for the 
city of Boston, and one private Teachers’ Seminary at Lancaster 
under the charge of Prof. Willian Russell. 





OUR EXCHANGES. 


Ir is our design to send the Journal to all the newspapers in the 
State, and we hope to receive them all in exchange, at least all 
weekly issues. 

All our exchanges are placed in the reading room of the State 
Normal School, at New Britain, for the use of the members of 
the school, and it is desirable that they be sent directly to the 
Resident Editor of the Common School Journal, at New Britain, 
Conn., and not to Hartford as heretofore. 

We take this opportunity to express our thanks for the numerous 
kind and complimentary notices of the Journal which have appeared 
in our exchanges. If we have not reciprocated the courtesies, it 
has been due not to a lack of appreciation, but of time and strength 
to do what we would, and in part, doubtless, to sheer negligence, 
which we hope to reform. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue London Chronicle, in an elaborate notice of the Educational 
Exhibition lately open in London, thus speaks of the contributions 
from this country : 

“Of foreign countries, America is the largest contributor. The 
Board of Education of New York has sent a large collection of 
educational works, which are interesting from their classifications. 
They are arranged under the heads of algebra, analyzers, arithmetic, 
astronomy, atlases, book-keeping, composition, definers, dictionaries, 
drawings, elocution, expositors, etymology, gazetteers, geography, 
geometry, globes, grammar, histories, music, readers, spellers, and 
miscellaneous. There is also a large collection of specimens of writ- 
ing, drawing and designing, from various ward and primary schools. 
The specimens have attached to them the names and ages of the 
pupils, the lowest age being seven, and the highest seventeen years. 
Many of these specimens are highly creditable, and they speak well 
for the character of the education imparted in American schools, 
Messrs. Barnes & Co., the extensive publishers of New York, have 
sent over a very large consignment of the best of their educational 
works. Nova Scotia and the British North American colonies make 
but a comparatively poor show.” 


INSTRUCTION IN SARDINIA.—THE Italian correspondent of the 
Newark Advertiser writes as follows: The annual report of the Sar- 
dinian Minister of Public Instruction, just presented to Parliament, 
furnishes good reason to hope that the means now employed to 
instruct the people of this kingdom, will ere long raise them above 
the dominion of superstitions. The four Universities of the State 
comprise at this moment over 3000 pupils, who are receiving instruc- 
tion in all the higher branches of science and learning, which is a con- 
siderable increase since the lastreport. ‘Thatof Turin has over 1600, in 
the several departments of law, medicine, theology, physics, language, 
&c. The number of theological students has so remarkably dimin- 
ished as to have excited general observation. There are but seven 
in the University at Turin, and only one in that of Genoa !—where a 
few years ago there were hundreds. The secondary schools imme- 
diately connected with the Universities, comprise, according to the 
report, over 12,000 pupils, pursuing the various elementary branches 
of learning. You will also be pleased to hear that common district 
schools are being established under the most flattering auspices, in 
portions of the country hitherto without the means of instruction. 





